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ai Ths por) Ast il y- toleration of 1689 procured for them entire eccle- 
—_—_—_—_—_-=- SS | siastical liberty, in England; and in America also, 
Swit. Extract from Borkhous's German Encyclopedia, | complete civil and religious freedom was secured 
9th edition, Liepzig, 1846. to them. The Society has sustained itself to our 
12th Quaker. ‘Trembler, is the name given to the | own times. In England they are often met with, | 
— members of a religious community which arose | but in no part of the world are they more numer- i 
aoa in England about the middle of the 17th cen-| ous than in the United States of America. In ) 
ad 


tury. This name, by which they are still dis-| Germany they occur only in the neighbourhood é 





rial tinguished, was at first given them, in derision, | of Pyrmont and Minden; in the south of France, 1 
: not by their enemies, because, as it is said, George | they are found in the country about Nismes ; in ‘f 
said Fox, their founder, or first member, on a certain | Holland, where in early times they had spread 4 
ime occasion, exclaimed in a court of justice—“Trem- | considerably, they have become nearly extinct ; , 
ove. ble at the word of the Lord.” The sect itself | but in Norway, a small number have been raised * 
ting has adopted the designation of “ The Christian | up in modern times; and in Australia also, several ‘ 
it of Society of Friends,” because, dissenting from the | small communities have recently been formed. 5 
oi , Chureh of England, its members and communi-| Where they are tolerated, their simple word or : 
. | ties are united by the bond of friendship and | affirmation is taken instead of an oath, in courts 
ced agreement in religious sentiment. It was in the | of judicature; their industry, their uprightness ; 
a | year 1646, a time peculiarly marked by political | and love of order, the simplicity of their mode of 
se excitement and wide-spread dissatisfaction in re-| life, the seriousness of their deportment, and the 
gard to civil and religious affairs, that George | domestic virtues, which are, almost without ex- 
dat Fox, in his 23d year, felt himself called upon, | ception, met with in their families, have secured 
alk after many deep spiritual conflicts, and firmly | to them the general esteem of the public. 
ver. established in the Christian faith, to stand forth} The Society of Friends have never issued any 
be | as a teacher of religion. The boldness with which | church symbols, or formal confession of faith, 
ned he protested against everything, either within or | with definite articles to be subscribed by its mem- 
§ ol without the Church of England, which, accord-| bers. Their religious belief may, nevertheless, | 
her ing to his opinion, was opposed to pure christian- | be distinctly collected from the writings of George | 
ae ity, gained, indeed, the approbation of many, | Fox, Robert Barclay, William Penn, Henry Tuke, 
non but drew upon himself the opposition of a far|J. J. Gurney, and others, as well as from the 
was greater number, especially among the upper ranks | printed documents and epistles of their yearly 
en, of society and the clergy, and was the occasion of | meeting in London. Though at their first rise, and ; 
tes some severe measures of oppression on the part of | in the days of their early movements, many things ; 
mc the government. The many peculiarities by which | were circulated by their enemies, to their disad- 
te he and his fellow-professors were distinguished | vantage, and it cannot perhaps be denied, that | 
by in doctrine, constitution and manners, soon ren-| some of their writers have given occasion for mis- 
nat dered the Quakers an object of derision and per-| conceptions; yet, notwithstanding the great diver- | 
S- secution, especially on account of their refusal to | sity in the subjective mode of treating on certain ' 
he take oaths, and to take off the hat. They were | subjects, it is most satisfactorily evident that, | 
on thrown into prison, and several of them sealed | in regard to the peculiar and essential traths of 
| their testimony to the truth, with their blood, | Christianity, and therefore, in regard to all thatim- 
ae being exeeuted upon the scaffold, in America, | mediately relates to the redemption of man from 


a merely because they would serve (fod only ae-| sin, through Christ, the religious Society of Friends 
cording to their own consciences, and not accord- ' differ little, if at all, from other orthodox Chris- 
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tians—being more peculiarly distinguished, rather | wherein they differ most from i 

. tical | and which may be considered as th 
doctrines, in their application to the life and con- | kernel of the distinguishing views of 
versation of the Christian believer. It is to be | what they themselves look upon as a 


by their mode of practically carrying out these 


clearly deduced from the documents published by 
the Society itself, commencing as early as 1673, 
that although they avoid scholastic terms, and 
like to adhere to the simple language of the Bi- 
ble, they agree, in all the principal articles of the 
christian faith, with the symbols of the General 
Protestant Church, and must be classed with true 
orthodox christians. Persuaded that it is the 
prerogative of God to reveal himself, in his own 
way, to man, they prefer, in the exposition of 
their views and opinions, to keep as much as 
possible to the words of the Holy Scriptures. In 
perfect accordance with these, they believe in one 
God, the Father Almighty, the creator of heaven 
and earth—they believe in Jesus Christ, his only 
begotten Son, by whom all things were made, 
that are made; who was glorified with the Father 
from the beginning, and is himself God over all, 
blessed for ever. They believe in the Holy 
Ghost proceeding from the Father and the Son, 
the leader, sanctifier, and comforter of his people; 
and they believe that these three, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, are one God. From their at- 
tachment to the simple and divinely inspired 
words of Holy Writ, and their antipathy to a 
dogmatic terminology, and all definitions invent- 
ed by the schools, they avoid, it is true, the 
unbiblical phrase of the trinity; yet it is clear, 
nevertheless, that they believingly embrace all 
that is essential in the doctrine—the kernel of 
the protestant faith. In regard to it, and in their 
application of this doctrine to the work of re- 
demption, they ppeagine Jesus Christ not only 
as really man, but also as truly God; believing, 
according to the scriptures, that the word which 
was in the beginning with God, and was God, 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and that 
that was the true light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world. Fully acknowledg- 
ing the fall, they look upon man, in his fallen 
nature, and left to himself, as wholly alienated 
from God, aud prone to evil. Hence they believe 
that all men have sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God, and are thegefore obnoxious to his 
wrath, They also believesthat it is only through 
the mercy of God, in Clifist Jesus, that man is 
raised to a statgof reconciliation ; that as it is 
through faith in the propitiatory sacrifice of the 
Lamb of God, alone, he can attain forgiveness of 
sin, so he experiences sanctification of heart, 
through the pow the Holy Spirit. 

Upon this b dation they raise and com- 
plete their doctrinal edifice, and, in doing so, 
they recognise the rule of Holy Scripture, as 
given by inspiration of God, and therefore profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and 
for instruction in righteousness; and have ever 
been willing that their faith and their conversa- 
tion should be 
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and the perceptibility of the leadings of the oly 
Spirit. They iien that the light of _ it 
of Christ measurably enlightens every man os 
cometh into the world; that the blessed effects of 
the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ are co-extep. 
sive with the consequences of the Adamic trans. 
gression, and that therefore, even those who do 
not enjoy the advantage of an outward knowledys 
of the gospel history, if they follow the light of 
the Spirit granted them of God, through Chris 

and operating upon their own hearts, may be 
made partakers of that salvation which comes by 
Jesus Christ. Firttly relying upon the fulfilment 
of the promise of Christ, to his followers, that 
the Spirit of Truth should “abide with them for 
ever,” and should “ teach them all things ;” they 
believe that the leadings of the Holy Spirit may 
be sensibly felt by every Christian believer, both 
as it relates to his religious duties, and his daily 
walk in life. To be “led by the Spirit,” there. 
fore, is with them, the practical application and 
carrying out of the Christian religion. They 
further maintain that this “ manifestation of the 
Spirit, given to every man, to profit withal,” is 
the only essential authority and qualification for 
service in the church, and wholly independent of 
the election and appointment of man. That, in 
accordance with this view, Christ alone has the 
right, through the Holy Spirit, to choose his own 
servants, and to prepare them for the work of the 
ministry ; and that, as in the primitive times of 
the church, this Spirit was poured out upon ser- 
vants and handmaidens He is still pleased to 
call and commission women, as well as men, both 
young and old, from among the poor and un- 
learned, as well as the rich and the wise, to pro- 
claim unto others the way of salvation; and as 
such receive the grace and gift cf the ministry, 
freely and without price, they ought to exercise it 
freely and without price, profit or hire—and least 
of all, ought they to make a lucrative trade of it. 
For this reason the Friends refuse to pay tythes 
or other ecclesiastical or clerical demands. They 
believe that acceptable worship must be performed 
in spirit‘and in truth, and is a spiritual inter- 
course of the soul with its God, independent of 
any outward ceremonies or observances, and 
rightly carried on only under the quickening 1n- 
fluence, and by the leadings of the Holy Spirit. 
Hence their public worship surpasses in simpli- 
city that of every other sect. You see no altar, 
and no pulpit, and no pictures in their assemblies ; 
you hear no song, and no music. The congrega- 
tion comes together without the sound of the 
bell, and each one waits silently upon the Lord. 
The Quakers do not admit of any peculiar clergy; 
for, as in the days of the Apostles, the Holy 


tried by this touch-stone. That Spirit, according to their opinion, still directly 
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: every Christian, and prompts whom he 
ea hea wah of the ministry ; every one 
Pes called and qualified by Him, is therefore 

rmitted to preach or to pray amongst them so 
sat as in the first christian communities, several 
individuals sometimes speak in their meetings, 
one after another ; but should no one feel himself 
called upon to do so, it is no uncommon thing 
that the assembly separates, after hours of silent 
waiting, without the hearittg of a single voice, 
each one having performed his own heart service, 
within, for himself. 

To be continued. 





‘ 
From Burritt’s Christian Citizen. 
“THE RAUHE HAUS” OF HAMBURGH. 

In my last Family Letter, I promised to our 
readers a description of the benevolent institu- 
tions of Hamburgh ; for in no “~v that I have 
visited in Europe, is human kindness more ex~ 
tensively and more minutely organized, than in 
this commercial capital of Northern Europe. In 
the first place, you find here Hospitals for all 

s, and all conditions of bodily affliction. 

ouses of Correction, Refuge, and Rescue. 
Then the out-door benevolence is administered 
after the most perfect system of order and ac- 
tivity. This department of charity is managed 
chiefly by the ladies; and no nook of poverty 
or wretchedness escapes the vigilance and visita- 
tion of their loving-kindness. It would be im 
possible to do more than name all these institu- 
tions and operations of philanthropy in one 
letter; so I will occupy this with an account of 
one of the number, which seems to embody the 
spirit of all the rest, in the most interesting and 
striking manifestation. This is “ The Rauhe 
Haus,” established in 1833. The literal mean- 
ing, as nearly as it can be given in English, of 
this appellation, is, “ The Rough House,’’ or 
a House of Refuge for the rudest, most hopeless 
little vagabonds of beggary and vice that can be 
found in the lowest lanes and sewers of poverty 
and sin. In this institution, these young beings, 
whose every day of life has been a year of wretch- 
edness and crime, are brought under the action 
of two cardinal principles—the law of kindness, 
and the influence of family society. As an illus- 
tration of the power of these principles, in trans- 
forming what would seem to be the very misletoes 
of humanity into trees bearing the best fruits of 
Virtue, this institution is yet unequalled; al- 
though several of the kind have recently sprung 
up in different countries. A cursory glance at 
its history will suffice to delineate the rincipal 


features of its character. . 
On the Ist of November, 1833,J. H. Wich- 
erm, an earnest man, whose heart 18 a living 


pel of Christian love to his kind, took possession 
with his family, of a small, one story, straw 
roofed house, sing on a narrow lane i 

out of the village of Horn, about three miles from 
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Hamburgh. This little building itself was s 
vagabond house; having been, what would be 
called in America, a ‘‘ruin hole’’—a resort for 
the lowest and noisiest kind of drinkers and 
smokers. About an acre of land, covered with 
sprawling bushes, ditches, hillocks, &c., formed, 
with the smutty cottage, the foundation of the 
new Institution, which was to solve another 
great problem in the mysteries of humanity. 
No great palace or prison-looking building had 
been erected by the State for this experiment of 
benevolence. None was contemplated or desired. 
From the beginning to the end, it was to be a 
cottage establishment ; and this one by the lane 
side, with its rum-seethed, tobacco-smoked walls, 
and roof of black, mouldering straw, was all the 
heroic founder asked, for the working out of his 
scheme of philanthropy. After the lapse of a 
week, spent in purifying this little cottage and 
reparing it for a home for the little unfortunate 
ings who were to be gathered to its hearth, 
three were brought in from their lairs on the 
frosty pavement or door-stones of the city. In 
the course of a few weeks, 14 of these young va- 
gabonds were introduced within the fold of that 
family circle, varying from 5 to 18 years of age, 
yet all old in the experience of wretchedness and 
vice. Each had become a hardened veteran in 
some iniquitous practice or malicious disposition ; 
and as such, had been pronounced or regarded as 
incorrigible. Nearly all of them had been left 
or trained to beggary, lying, stealing, and to 
every vicious habit. One of these adepts in 
crime had been convicted by the Police of 93 
thefts; and yet he was only in his twelfth year. 
They had been treated or regarded as a species of 
human vermin, baffling the power of the authori- 
ties to suppress. They had slept under carts, in 
door-ways, herding with swine and cattle by night, 
when the begging or thieving hours were past 
Such were the boys that found themselves locking 
at each other in wonder and surprise, the first eve- 
ning they gathered around the hearthstone of 
that cottage home. There was no illusion about 
this sudden transformation of their experience. 
There was that bland, benevolent man in their 
midst, with his kind eyes and voice looking and 
speaking to them as a father to his children. 
And there was his mother, with the law of kind- 
ness on her lips, in her looks, in every act and 
word; and he called her mother, and they called 
her mother; and the first evening of their com- 
mon life, she became the mother of their love 
and veneration, and they— , forsaken, 
hopeless cast-aways—became the children of her 
affection. As far as the east from west, was 
their past life to be separated from their future— 
to be cut off and forgotten. And this cottage, 
away from the - and its haunts, with its bright 
fire by night, and the little beds under the roof, 
with its t Bible and little psalm-books, was 
to be their home. And the great chestnut tree 
that thrust out its arms over it; and all the little 
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trees, and the ditches, hillocks and bushes of 
that acre were their own. Some hymns were 
sung, after the frugal supper; and then the mo- 
ther of the circle told them some nice stories 
with her kind voice; and the father, with his 
kind eyes, asked their advice about some plans 
he had in his mind for improving their farm. 
The feeling of home came warming into their 
hearts, like the emotions of a new existence, as 
he spoke to them, with his kind voice and eyes, 
of our house, of our trees, of our cabbages, tur- 
nips, potatoes, pigs, and geese, and ducks, which 
we will grow for vur comfort. 

That night, the boys went up to their beds 
under the roof, wondering if all this would be real 
in the morning, or if they should wake up on the 
frosty door stones of the city, or under the carts, 
and find it all a dream that they had experienced 
in the few hours of that new life. The morning 
came, and with its first ray of light, the kind 
eye and voice of the family father; and they 
gathered around the breakfast table, and then for 
a little while around the fire, and a hymn was 
sung; and then they all went out together to 
commence the work they had agreed on in the 
counsel of the fireside the night before. It had 
been unanimously voted that a sprawling wall of 
earth, half surrounding their garden, should 
come down first ; and at it they went in earnest, 
with such tools as they had. And no small job 
was this for fourteen boys from 5 to 18 years of 
age; for it was 500 feet in length, and 6 in 
height and breadth. That first day’s work was 
a triumph to them; and when they grouped 
around the fire at night, the ambition of new 
ideas came into their hearts. There were tools 
wanted for rooting out the briars and brushes, 
and their were boys of the circle that would un- 
dertake to make them. They went so far as to 
speak of making a tool house ; nay, even a shop, 
where they would work in stormy weather. The 
oldest boys were sure they could build it alone. 
At the end of the first week, they had made a 
year’s progress in this new life, and its hopes and 
expectations. The earth-mound quickly disap- 
peared; and the faith that they could do some- 
thing, be something, and own something, grew 
daily within them. So eager did rr, ate 
to accomplish this undertaking, says the first 
Report of this Institution, that they frequently 
worked by lantern-light in the evening, rooting 
up bushes and trees, in spite of snow and rain. 

The winter days and nights came, and when 
they could not prosecute their out-door work, 
their united genius contrived employment within. 
The family-mother taught them to knit and sew, 
and other arts of domestic industry ; and in the 
long winter evenings, after recreating an hour 
in reading, writing, or ciphering, they gathered 
into a circle on the floor—a little band of cross- 
legged tailors—and plied their needles of every 
size, on thick, coarse stockings, frocks, trousers, 
&e., and some the awl on shoes, half wood and 


half leather, for the future inmates of their hy 
who might be brought in from such slaens' 
they themselves once inhabited. This a 
work and a thought that brought kind 
into their hearts; and many a one of 
wondered how such and such a boy, who used 
cuddle down with him of a frosty night. see 
door-stone in the city, would feel in the frock . 
trousers he had under way. 
Then came the Spring, with its music anq 
beauty, and birds and bees, and all things green, 
and gladsome; and with it came to the boy 
family of the Rauhe Haus a new life of labour 
hope, expectation, and plans. During the wip. 
ter, their number had increased ; and their beds 
were too thick under the roof; and their ideas 
had taken a house-building turn during the win- 
ter evenings; and some of the older boys had 
tried their hands at the model of a cottage ; and 
all had come to the faith that they could build, 
house large enough to live in. The plan was 
drawn out, first on the floor with chalk, they 
with ink on paper; and they longed for the win. 
ter to be gone, with its frost and ice, that they 
might break ground with their spades and picks 
for the cellar. As soon as the snow-banks dis. 
appeared, they fell to, with an ambition which 
took hold of the youngest of them, to build a 
house for themselves all alone. As soon as day. 
light came, and as long as it lasted, they were 
seen and heard at their labour. “On the 11th 
of March,” says the first report, ‘the foundation 
of this, the first Kinderhaus, (children hous,) 
was laid. All the earth-work on this ‘ Siriss 
house,’ as it was named, had been performed by 
the boys. They dug the cellar, carted the bricks, 
prepared the mortar; and now the walls began 
to rise, and their joy to rise. Every boy, great 
or small, held on to the work, longer and later, 
until, on the 16th of April, the whole company 
hung.a wreath of triumph on the gable of the 
house. A few more busy days, and the building 
was completed, and ready for the reception of the 
first colony from the old Rauhe Haus. It was 
hung from top to bottom with evergreens and 
wreaths of flowers; and, on the 20th of July, 
says the report, “on a bright Sabbath morning, 
it was dedicated, in the presence of several huv- 
dred friends, to the good Shepherd, throvgh 
whose love and help already 27 boys have taken 
up their residence therein.” 
This event opened a new chapter in the social 
economy and moral character of the Institution. 
The affections, hopes, sympathies, and enjoyments 
of these boys all clustered around this family life. 
They had lived, laboured, slept, eaten and sung 
together for many happy months; they had 
built them affiome together ; and now they took 
possession of it with joy and exultation. A0 
earnest young disciple of the law of love, who 
had come from a distance to discipline his heart 
and life to the regime of kindness, and who had 
lived in their midst as an elder brother, accow- 
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ce 

‘ad them to their new dwelling, to live with 
pani ail as a fatherly brother and companiou 
in labour, study, play, and in all their enjoyments. 
Another young man, of the same spinit, entered 
the old hive, or Rauhe Haus, where a new family 
of little vagabonds from different parts of the 
country began to form. In the course of time, 
this also colonized in the same way as the first, 
and took up their abode in a cottage-home, built 
mostly by their own hands, taught and assisted 
by the elder family of the “ Swiss house.” 

Thus has this most interesting Institution ex- 
anded gradually into a little cottage village of 

y families, each having their own separate 
house and home; and their fatherly brother, a 
young man of 20 or 25 years of age. ao, 
determined to visit this establishment, I walk 
out to it from Hamburg, a distance of about three 
miles, and was most kindly received by one of 
the young men of the Institution. He took me 
through al the work-shops and dwelling-houses, 
their little chapel, the wash and drying-house, 
their printing office, bake house, &c. It was a 
truly beautiful spectacle, to see these young 
beings, once so hopeless, wretched and vicious, 
now sitting clothed in a regenerated mind, so 
full of hope and gladness and salvation. There 
they were, parcelled into little groups, with one 
of “the Brethren’”’ in the centre of each, busy at 
every species of utilitarian handicraft. They are 
all shoe-makers, tailors, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
&e., by turns. For a certain length of time, a 
troup of them, with a “ Brother” at their head, 
may be found mounted on shaving horses, and 
showing themselves a brave little band of coop- 
ers; then they may be seen sitting cross-le 
in a ring on a large platform, plying their 
needles on garments for the whole community, 
and for future comers. For it is the motive of 
this economy, not only to teach them all kinds 
of handicraft, but also to discipline their minds to 
the habit of working for each other. 

There are now about 70 boys and 25 girls in 
this establishment, who constitute 4 boy families 
and 2 girl families, both sexes varying in 
from 8 to 16 years. There are from 36 to 40 
“ Brothers,” and 8 “ candidates,” or theological 
students preparing for the ministry, by taking 
lessons in the law of love, as here put in force. 
Thus, not only these young creatures are rescued 
from ruin, and transformed to a new life, but 
scores of earnest young men are trained for su- 
perintendents and founders of similar institutions 
in other countries. 


I have been able to give but a cursory glance 
at the history and principal features of this in- 


teresting institution of benevolence ; but I hope | tants 


enough has been said to demonstrate the fact, 
that no human being can sink below the reach 


and reseue of human kindness, when breathing 


with the love of God and man. 
Hamburgh, Dec. 24, 1850. 































For Friends’ Review. 
THE MAUVAIS PAS. 
On the northern declivity of the Alps, where 


they divide Switzerland from Piedmont, the river 
Dranse takes its rise in one of the numerous glaciers 
which characterize that range. Now forcing its 
way through the gorges of the mountains, and al- 
most lost be 

confine its waters, now swelling into a broad 
stream, while it flows through fertile valleys 
adorned with cottages and detaining the traveller 
by their picturesque beauty, it at length mingles 
with the Rhone in the Lake of Geneva. In one 
part of its course it passes under a bridge elevated 
some eighty feet above its surface and connecting 
the approaching flanks of Mt. Pleureur and Mt, 
Getroz. Into the ravine formed by these moun- 
tains enormous masses of ice are precipitated 
from an impending glacier, and occupy the con- 
tracted channel of the Dranse. 
obstructions are swept away by the velocity of 
the current, when the heat of summer melts por- 
tions of the glacier in which the river has its 
source, and the liberated waters rush down with 
fearful impetuosity. On more than one occasion, 
however, the masses of ice in the gorge have re- 
sisted both the heat and the pressure, and have 
then accumulated during several successive win- 
ters until the channel of the Dranse has been 
completely closed. 
place in the summer of 1818, when the exit for 


tween the precipitous banks which 


Usually these 


Such an occurrence took 


the body of water which had swelled the current 


of the river was wholly obstructed by a huge 
cone of ice one hundred feet in height, occupying 


its channel in the gorge alluded to and resting 
upon the base of the adjoining mountain. Tue 
result was the formation of a lake estimated to 
contain at least eight hundred millions of cubic 
feet of water ready to burst upon the villages be- 
low as soon as the icy barrier yielded to the ra- 
pidly accumulating pressure. The only preven- 
tive which could be devised was to cut an artificial 
channel, through which it was hoped the lake 
might be gradually drained. This was done, and 


age | for a time it was thought successfully; when sud- 


denly it was discovered that this gallery formed 
with so much toil and danger, had itself precipi- 
tated the mischief which it was intended to pre- 
vent. The waters passing with increasing veloci- 
ty through the opering thus formed washed 
away a portion of the mountains, and the villagers 
saw with dismay that vast sea suddenly break 
loose from its confinement and sweep down the 
valley of the Dranse, with inconceivable rapidity, 
involving in one common destruction the lives 
and the property of many of its peaceful inhabi- 


The narrative which follows deseribes a pass 
through one of the mountain gorges in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the scene of this catastrophe.— 
The writer is known to have been a person of high 
social and literary standing in England, and the 
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874 FRIENDS’ 
perilous adventure, however doubtful the proprie- 
ty of encountering it, may show the importance 
of training one’s self to imperturbable coolness as 
a preparation for the emergencies of life. C. 


It was in the year 1818 that I arrived in the 
village of Martigny, a few days after that memo- 
rable catastrophe, when, by the bursting of its 
frozen mounds, the extensive Lake of Mauvoisin 
was, in an instant, let loose, pouring forth six 
hundred millions of cubic feet of water over the 
peaceful and fruitful valley of the Dranse, with 
the irresistible velocity of sixteen miles an hour, 
carrying before its overwhelming torrent every 
vestige of civilized life which stood within its im- 
petuous reach. The whole village and its envi- 
rons exhibited a dreary scene of death and deso- 
lation. The landlord, with many others of his 
acquaintance and kinsfolk, were swept from their 
dwelling-places or perished in the ruins. The 
wreck of a well-built English carriage occupied 
part of the inner court-yard, while the body, torn 
from its springs, had grounded upon a thicket in 
the field adjacent. The plains through which the 
treacherous stream was now winding its wonted 
course, had all the appearance of a barren desert. 
Luxuriant meadows were converted into sand and 
gravel; and crops nearly ripe for the sickle, were 


. beaten down into masses of corrupting vegetation. 


Here and there amorphous piles of trees, beams, 
carts, stacks, and remnants of every description 
of building, were hurled against some fragment 
of rock, or other natural obstacle, forming, in ma- 
ny cases, it was too evident, the grave-mound of 
human victims soddening beneath. On the door 
of the dilapidated inn, an appeal for relief was 
attached; but it required no document written by 
the hand of man to tell the tale of woe: “the 
floods had passed over it and it was gone, and the 
place thereof was known no more.” 

It was impossible to contemplate effects conse- 
quent upon so awful a visitation, without a cor- 
responding excitement of strong curiosity to fol- 
low the Temtetian to its source, and learn from 
ocular inspection, the mode in which nature had 
carried on and completed her dreadful operations. 
Accordingly, having ascertained that although 
the regular roads, bridges, and paths, were car- 
ried away, a circuitous course over the mountains 
was feasible to the very foot of the Glaciers of 
Mont Pleureur, which impended over the mouth 
of the Lac de Getroz ; a guide was secured, and 
with him, on the following morning, before sun- 
rise, I found myself toiling through the pine- 
woods clothing the steep sides of the mountains 
to the east of Martigny. It is not, however, 
my intention to enter into details (though inter- 
esting enough in their way) unconnected with 
the one sole object, which, while I am now writing 
hovers before me, to the exclusion of other things 
of minor import. 
evening closed, I entered a desolate large scram- 
bling sort of mansion, formerly, as I was given to 
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donc? mais le Mauvais Pas?” 
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understand, a convent belonging to some monks 
of La Trappe ; a fact confirmed by sundry por 
traits of its late gloomy possessors, hung round 
the dark dismantled chamber in which [ was to 
sleep. The village La Chable, of which this 
mansion formed a part, had been saved almost by 
miracle. A strong stone bridge, with some natu. 
ral embankments, gave a momentary check to the 
descending torrent, which instantly rose, and in 
another minute must have inevitably swept all 
before it, when fortunately the earth on every 
side gave way, the ponderous buttresses of the 
bridge yielded, down it sunk, and gave immedi- 
ate vent to thecataract. While I was looking to- 
wards the heights of Mont Pleureur, on whose 
crest the icy spires and pinnacles of the Glacier 
de Getroz were visible, a stranger joined the 
owner of the house in which I was lodged, and 
from their conversation I collected that he, with 
a companion, had that day visited the scene of 
action. ‘And you saw it,” said the landlord.— 
“T did,’” was the reply. “And your companion?” 
“No, for we did not go the lowerroad,” observed 
the traveller. ‘How so? did you take the up- 
per?” ‘We did,” was the answer. “Comment 
“T crossed it,” 
replied the traveller. “And your companion?” 
exclaimed the landlord. ‘He saw what it was, 
and returned.” Having heard nothing of any 
extraordinary difficulties, I paid no great attention 
to this dialogue, particularly as I had the warran- 
ty of my guide that our course would be on the 
right bank of the river the whole way; and it 
was evident, that any thing like this Mau- 
vais Pas of which the host and the trav- 
eller spoke, was on the heights above the left 
bank. I therefore retired to rest, in high spirits, 
notwithstanding the sombre scowling looks of 
the monks which seemed to glance on me from 
their heavy black frames, ornamenting the pan- 
elled walls of the cheerless dormitory in which 
my pallet was stretched—quite sufficient, under 
other circumstances, to call up the recollection of 
every ghost and goblin slumbering in the mind, 
from the earliest traditions of nursery chronicles. 

As the journey of the day promised, under the 
most favourable circumstances, to be not only 
long, but fatiguing, and as some part of the road 
was represented to be ble for horses, by 
which much time and bent might be spared, a 
couple were hired, and another guide engaged to 
bring them back; and, as we quitted the host- 
elry at early dawn, the beams of the rising sun 
were just glancing on the highest peaks of the 
Glaciers, at whose base our excursion was to ter- 
minate. For the first three or four hours, some- 
times on the plains, at other times defiling over 
the heights, according to the obstacles interposed 
by the recent devastation, we pursued our course 


without any other interest, than that produced 
Suffice it to say, that as the | b 


y a succession of striking objects, amidst the 


wildest exhibitions of mountain scenery I ever 


beheld. At length, we descended into a valley of 
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: extent, affording a flat platform, of 
se en hitherto meadow land, though 
now a wide plain, on whose surface, in every 
direction, were scattered, in wild confusion, rocks 
and stones, and uprooted trees of all dimensions, 
deposited by the torrent, which had now returned 
to its original channel, through which it was 
roaring over a bed of broken granite, forming a 
«ort of loose and coarse shingle. This valley, 
though unconfined towards the west, was appa- 
rently closed in towards the east, immediately in 
our route, by a stupendous barrier of precipitous 
rock, as if a mountain, impending over the river 
on our right, had shot forth one of its mighty 
arms for the purpose of arresting the waters in 
their progress; on drawing nearer, however, a 
fissure, extending from the summit to the base, 
through the very heart of the rock, was percep- 
tible, through which the river rushed in a more 
confined channel. It naturally occurred to me, 
that, unless we could pass onwards through this 
fissure, we had nothing for it but to return; 
though having, in our morning’s progress, more 
than once forded the stream, I concluded that a 
similar attempt would be made in the forthcom- 
ing case, in which I was confirmed by the two 

ides. When, however, we drew a little nearer, 

| remarked, that they looked forward repeatedly 
with something like an anxious cast of counte- 
nance, examining here and there at the same 
time, certain blocks of stone embedded in small 
pools, on which, although there was a communi- 
cation with the river, the current had no effect, 
the communication being so far cut off, as to ex- 
clude even the slightest ripple. “The waters 
are higher than they were yesterday,” said the 
one. “And are rising at this moment,” replied 
the other, who was carefully watching the 
smooth sides of one of these detached blocks, 
half filling the calm and unruffled surface of one 
of these diminutive lakes. And again, with 
serutinizing eyes, they looked forward towards 
the fissure. ‘ Shall we be able to stem the tor- 
rent in yonder spot ?”’ I asked. ‘* We hope so,” 
they hastily answered ; “ but not a moment must 
be lost ;” and, suiting the action to the word, 
the horses were spurred on to a full trot, the 
eyes of both being now intensely fixed on some- 
thing evidently in or near the river. “Do you 
see a dark speck at the foot of the left hand pre- 
cipice ?” observed one of the guides to me. “TI 
do.”—“ Monsieur, continued he, “the waters 
are rising rapidly, by the increased melting of 
. SnOWS ; a if that dark stone is covered 
When we reach the fissure, our passage through 
the torrent will be hazardous if not Samiediiene 
ble.” From that instant every eye was rivetted 
to the fragment, which, instead of becoming 
more marked and visible, as we shortened the 
intervening space, very sensibly diminished in 
size; and, in spite of every effort to urge the 
on, soon dwindled to a speck, and was 
almost immediately after, to our great mortifica- 
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tion, entirely lost under a ripple of white foam 
which troke over its highest point. “Ce n’est 
plus nécessaire d’avancer; il faut s’arreter,” 
said the guides ; ‘‘c’est fini.”—The horses were 
accordingly reined in. We alighted, and I sat 
down in despair, to secure what I could, by 
sketching the magnificent scene before me; de- 
manding in a tone of forlorn hope, if it was in- 
deed impossible to proceed, either by scaling the 
opposite barrier, or by any other circuitous route. 

saying this, they again examined the margin 
of the river; but it gave no encouraging sign. 
The white foam had even ceased to break over 
the hidden stone; a swift blue stream was hur- 
rying over it, and not a token of its existence 
remained. While I continued my sketch, I ob- 
served that they were in earnest conversation 
walking toand fro, now looking back on the ro 
we had travelled, and then casting their eyes up- 
wards to the right; the only words which I 
could distinctly ee: for they were more than 
once repeated, being “‘ Mais il faut avoir bonne 
téte—a-t-il bonne téte?”’ At length, one of 
them came up, and said, “ Monsieur, il y a un 
autre chemin, mais c’est dangeroux—c’est un 
mauvais pas! Avez vous bonne téte?” As the 
correctness of any answer to the conclusion of 
this address depended much upon divers particu- 
lars and certain other data, which it behoved me 
to know, I begged him to describe a little more 
at large the precise nature of this Mauvais Pas, 
the ominous term recalling in an instant the 
words I had heard from the traveller the night 
before. 

The result of my inquiry was very vague. 
That it was high among the mountains, and 
somewhat distant, there could be no doubt. 
That in order to get to it, we must return, and 
cross the river below, where, being wider, ig 
might still be forded, were also preliminary 
steps. The heights on the right were, in the 
next place, to be gained, and that by no very 
inviting path, as I could see; but these were 
not objections calculated to deter me from pro- 
ceeding, and wherein the real difficulty consisted 
I could not distinctly discover. “Is, then, thig 
Mauvais Pas much more steep and difficult than 
the ascent which you have pointed out amon 
those rocks on the right ?’”—“ Oh, no,” was the 
reply; “it is not steep at all; it is on a dead 
level.””—“ Ts it, then, very fatiguing ?’—* Oh, 
no; it is by no means fatiguing; the ascent 
which you sce before you, is by far the most 
fatiguing part of the whole route.”—“ Is it then 
dangerous, owing to broken fragments of rocks 
or slippery ?” for I had heard them mutter 
something about slipping. “Oh, no; it was on 
hard solid rock ; and, as for grass, there was not 
a blade upon it. It required but une bonne téte, 
car si on glisse, on est perdu!” This winding up 
was certainly neither encouraging nor satisfae- 
tory ; but having so repeatedly heard tha danger 
of these mountain passes magnified 9d their 
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difficulties exaggerated, and the vague informa- 
tion above mentioned, saving and except the defi- 
nitive result, being by no means in itself appal- 
ling, I expressed my readiness to try this path, 
if they had made up their minds to guide me. 
To this they consented ; and preparations were 
instantly made ; “ for,”’ added they, “the day is 
waning, and you will find there is much to be 
done.” 

We remounted the horses, and hastened back 
about a mile to a wide part of the river, which 
we succeeded in fording without much inconve- 
nience ; and soon after left them at a spot from 
whence they could be sent for at leisure. We 
then turned again to the eastward, and soon 
reached the foot of the heights on the left bank 
of the river, forming the barrier which had 
checked us on the other side. Up these we pro- 
ceeded to mount, pressing onwards through 
brake and briar, boughs and bushes, to the sum- 
mit of the ridge. During this part of the task, 
I endeavoured to pick up further particulars re- 
specting the winding up of our adventure; but 
all I could learn was, that, in consequence of the 
suspension of every communication in the valleys 
below, by the destruction of the roads and bridges, 
a chamois-hunter had, since the catastrophe, passed 
over this path, and that some work-people, on 
their way to repair bridges, finding it practicable, 
had done the same ; but that it had never before 
been used as a regular communication, and cer- 
tainly never would again, as none, but from 
sheer necessity would ever think of taking advan- 
tage of it. But, by way of neutralizing any un- 
favourable conclusions I might draw from these 
representations, they both added, that, from 
what they then saw of my capabilities in the art 
of climbing—for the road here and there, re- 
quired some trifling exertion—they were sure I 
should do very well, and had no reason to fear. 
Thus encouraged, I proceeded with confidence ; 
and, in the course of rather more than an hour’s 
sharp ascent, we attained a more level surface in 
the bosom of a thick forest of pine and under- 
wood, fronted, as far as I could guess from occa- 
sional glimpses through gaps and intervals, by a 
grey dull curtain of bare rock. ‘We are ap- 
proaching the Mauvais Pus,” said one of the 
guides.—* Is it as rough as this ?”’ said I, floun- 
dering as I forced my way through hollows of 
loose stones and bushes.—“Oh, no ; it is smooth 
as a floor,’ was the reply.—‘‘ In a few minutes 
we shall be on the Pas,” said the other, as we 
began to descend on the eastern declivity of the 
ridge we had been mounting for the last hour. 
And then, for the first time, I saw below me the 
valleys of the Dranse, spread forth like a map, 
and that it required but half-a-dozen steps at 
most to have cleared every impediment to my 
descending amongst them, in an infinitely shorter 
time than T had expended in mounting to the ele- 
vated spot from whence I looked down upon 
them, And then, too, for the first time, certain 






misgivings as to the propriety of going furth 
and a shrewd guess as to the real nature of the 
Mauvais Pas, flashed across me, in one of thoxp 
sudden heart-searching thrills; so perfectly do. 
fined in the single word creebling—a provincial 
term, expressing that creeping, paralyzing, twit. 
tering, palpitating sort of sensation, which a ner- 
vous person might be supposed to feel, if in 
exploring a damp and dark dungeon, his hand 
unadvisedly came in contact with some cold and 
clammy substance, which his imagination mi 
paint as something too horrible to look upon. 

But whatever were the force and power of 
these feelings, it was not now the time to let 
them get the mastership. It was too late to re- 
tract—I had gone too far to recede. It would 
have been unpardonable to have given two Swiss 
guides an opportunity of publishing throughout 
the Cantons, that an Englishman had flinched, 
and feared to set his foot where a foreign travel. 
ler had trod the day before. On then I went, 
very uncomfortable, I will candidly confess, but 
aided and impelled, notwithstanding, by that in- 
stinctive sort of wish, common, | believe, to all 
people, to know the worst in extreme cases, 
Curiosity, too, had its share,—not merely excited 
by the ultimate object for which I was about, to 
venture myself in mid air, but a secret desire to 
see, With mine own eyes, a pass which had so sud- 
denly and unexpectedly assumed importance in 
my fate. And after all, though there were very 
unequivocal symptoms of something terrible in 
the immediate vicinage of the undefined grey 
skreen of rock before me, I had as yet no cer- 
tainty of its appalling realities. 

(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 1, 1851. 





The description of our religions society, and the 
account of the principles which we profess, extract- 
ed from a German Encyclopedia, a translation of 
which has been kindly furnished to the editor by 4 
valued correspondent, and of which about one moi- 
ty appears in the present number, may perhaps 
serve as a Speculum to some of our members, and 
induce them to examine how far their lives and 
characters correspond to the portrait there held up 
to the view of the German nation, among whom 
but few of our members have ever resided. 

Though the writer of the article in question does 
not appear to have been quite correctly informed on 
some few points on which he treats, he certainly 
manifests a candor not to be impeached, and fure 
nishes a portrait much more faithful to the original, 
than most other authors, either in his own country 
or in any other, who, not being of the society, oF 
fully acquainted witi our principles or doctrines, 
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have nevertheless undertaken to expound them for 
the instruction of the world. . 

After viewing the caricatures of the society, 
drawn by some foreign writers, among whom Mo- 
sheim may perhaps be justly regarded as the most 
conspicuous, as well as some of a later date, and 
nearer home, it is agreeable to find so much justice 
and candor in a work issuing from the confines of 
Saxony. 


The influence of kindness and a truly christian 
spirit, in reclaiming a number of the most degraded 
children of negligence and illexample, and enticing 


—_—_ — 
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_ HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The Summer Term of this Institution will com- 
mence on Fourth day the 14th of Fifth month next. 
Applications shoukl be addressed as early as conve- 
nient, to the undernamed Secretary of the Board of 
Managers, and should state the age of the applicant, 
and whether he is a member of the religious Society 
of Friends. The names of applicants will be register- 
ed, and the result communicated as soon as practi- 
cable after the vacancies are ascertained. 


Caries YarNALL, 39 High St. 


Philadelphia, 2nd mo., 1851. 





An Assistant TEACHER is wanted in the Mathe- 
matical Department of Haverford School. 
Applications may be made to either of the under- 


them into the paths of virtue and moral rectitude, as signed. 
exhibited in the description of the Rauhe Haus of 
it Hamburg, by E. Burritt, copied this week from the 
l, Christian Citizen, may well stimulate the friends of 
l. moral and religious advancement to introduce, as 
fully as practicable, the same principles of action 
it into their systems of government over youth, wheth- 
\ er the objects of their care are of the more refined DYING HOURS OF THE FAITHFUL. 

! or more vicious class. Even if we suppose the| ‘Wherefore 1 will not be negligent to put you al- 
picture here given of the Rauhe Haus a little over | W@YS in remembrance of these things, though ye know 


; Re otic ; ; them and be established in the present truth. Yea, I 
colored, it presents a striking illustration of the think it meet as long as I amin this tabernacle, to stir 


power of kindness to change or subdue the way- | you up by putting you in remembrarce.”’ 
ward passions of the young and undisciplined. 2 Perer i. 12, 13. 
This saying of the Apostle may not be inap- 
propriate as an introduction to a brief series of 
A letter from Liverpool, dated 30th of 1st month, | the closing scencs of some of those faithful wit- 
contains the following notice: nesses, who were peculiarly called about two hun- 
“Our dear friends John and Elizabeth Meader have | dred years ago to unfold and display to the world 
visited all the meetings in the northern counties, | the pure principles of Christianity. Being uni- 
and some in the midland; and as far as I have ted by the love of God, they took upon them- 
heard mention of them, their services have been selves the appellation which our Lord and Savi- 
very acceptable to Friends. We are expecting them a g ee his eee be — But i 
here to-morrow, on their way to Ireland, theircaleu-| }. sy) en a ae 


lation being that they shall accomplish their visit to 0 uae a oe et — 


that island between this and the yearly meeting in| Christ, which they so faithfully followed, which 
Dublin, near the end of the 4th month.” make of one mind and one heart all who embrace 
them fully and unreservedly, being taught by one 
heavenly teacher. 


Tuomas Kimper, No. 50 N. 4th St. 
Jostan Tatum, “ “ 
ALFRED Cope, Walnut St. Wharf. 
Cuar.Les YARNALL, 39 High St. 


Philad’a, 2nd mo., 1851. 





For I riends’ Review. 








Diep, at his residence in North Berwick, Maine, ; ili 
on the ‘morning of the 27th of 12th month last, af- ee aaa pene snenen. ean Bey Se. eae, 


tera distressing illness, which he bore with patience but to all 18 will be profitable often to ponder up- 
and resignation, James Hussey, in the 83rd year of | 0" the departure of those, who with their lamps 
hisage: a worthy member of Berwick monthly | trimmed and lights burning were summoned to 
meeting. join the company of the redeemed. 


——; on the 12th of 1st month last, Axn, wife of} The last days of George Fox.—The day be- 
ori eras Sere) Ween fore he was stricken by the hand of death he 
county, ae 5 y mang) ren | wrote an epistle to Friends in Ireland, in which 

—,at her residence in Champaign county he exhorts them “to live and walk in Christ, that 
Ohio, on the 6th ult., of erysipelas, Susanna Cow-| nothing may be between them and God but 
GILL, aged 46 years ; a worthy overseer of Goshen | Christ, in whom they have salvation, life, rest 
monthiy meeting. Through a severe illness of six| and peace with God;” and alluding to Friends 
bisa <4 an resigned to the wifes re- | scattered in various parts of the world he says— 
that she had taunt yeas knowa the reality of “T hear nothing but they are in unity and peace, 
true Religion, and had felt its inexpressible comforts, | 224. may the Lord preserve them all out of the 
in her present affliction. “I have fortwenty years,” world (in which there is trouble) in Christ Jesus, 
= — a the presence of my Saviour, and I 2 whom there is peace, life, love and unity.— 

ee near me.” men.’ 
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The following day, the 12th of 11th month, 
1690, he attended the meeting at Grace Church 
street, London, in which he opened many deep 
and weighty things with great power and clear- 
ness. As he came out of the meeting, and was 
going to a Friend’s house near, he said, “He 
thought he felt the cold strike to his heart,” and 
added, “I am glad I was here; now I am clear, 


fully clear.” 


Complaining still of cold, and his strength 
sensibly decaying, he was fain soon after to go to 
bed, where he lay in much contentment and 


And as in 
the whole course of his life, his spirit in the uni- 


peace, and very sensible to the last. 


versal love of God was set and bent for the exalt 


ing of truth and righteousness, and the making 
known the way thereof to the nations and people 
afar off, so now in the time of his outward weak- 
ness his mind was intent upon and wholly taken 
Divers Friends came to visit him 
in his illness, unto some of whom he said, ‘All is 
well, the seed of God reigns over all and over 
death itself. And though,” said he, “I am weak 
in body, yet the power of God is over all, and 
the seed reigns over all disorderly spirits.” — 
Thus lying in an heavenly frame of mind, his 
spirit wholly exercised towards the Lord, he grew 
weaker and weaker in his natural strength, and 
on the third day of that week, between the hours 
of nine and ten in the evening, he quietly depart- 
ed this life in peace, and sweetly fell asleep in the 
Lord, whose blessed truth he bad livingly and 
ae preached in the meeting but two days 


up with that. 


fore. Thus ended he his day, in his faithful 


testimony, in perfect love and unity with his 


brethren, and in peace and good will to all men, 
being in the 67th year of his age. 





THE SLEEP OF PLANTS. 


The way in which sleep is shown in the vege- 
table kingdom is infinitely more variable than 
among animals. Man throws himself prostrate ; 
some kinds of monkeys lay down on their sides ; 
the camel places its head between the fore legs; 
and birds root their heads beneath the wing. Be- 
yond these there are few remarkable differen- 
ces. But in plants there is no end to the beauti- 
ful and curious diversity which rewards the seeker 
after Nature’s mysteries. Some plants droop 
their leaves at night, the flat part becoming flac- 
cid and pendulous. Others, of the kind called 
“compound,” as clover and vetches, close their 
leaflets together in pairs, and occasionally the 
whole leaf droops at the same time. The three 
leaflets of clover bring their faces to the outside, 
and so form a little triangular pyramid, whose 
apex is the point of union between their leaflets 
and their stalks. Lupines which have leaves re- 
sembling a seven-fingered hand without a palm, 
fold them together like a ladies’ half-closed para- 
sol. Chickweed raises its leaves so as to embrace 
the stem; and some species of lotus, besides ma- 





ny of its elegant family, the Leguminosw, priy 
them together in such a way as to protect the 
young flower-buds and immature seed-vesse|s from 
the chill air of night. These are only a few out 
of the many cases which could be instanced of 
change of position in leaves, whilst in flowers 
there seems to be no limit to variation. The 
greater part shut the petals at night, the stalks 
declining on one side; but there are some which 
roll their petals back, and curl them up like mi. 
niature volutes. The sleep of such plants is pro- 
bably unaccompanied by external change. ‘The 
same may be said of the Campanulus, and other 
bell shaped flowers. The four-petaled flowers of 
Cruciferze, it should have been observed, are re- 
markably careless of repose. Their slecp never 
appears sound, or even constant; for many succes- 
sive nights they seem restless, and in the morn- 
ing always look dozy and uncomfortable. When 
flowers are over-blown, or the plant, if an annu- 
al, be near its decay, the phenomena of sleep are 
very considerably diminished. In fact, they are 
only seen in perfection when the growing powers 
of the plant are in their full energy. Deciduous 
trees—that is, such as cast their leaves in Au- 
tumn—are in a sort of trance in the Winter 
months. Flowers, too, lose their sensibility alto- 
gether when the period of fertilization is passed, 
as may be readily seen by inspecting a field of 
daisies early in the morning, before the dew is off 
the grass. The over-blown ones will be found 
wide open ; those in the younger stages all “crim- 
son-tipped,’? and sound asleep. 






































For Frienis’ Review. 
POWER OF KINDNESS. 


I have watched the pages of the Review, 
from its first number in the Autumn of 1847, to 
the one issued last week, with an interest which 
has not diminished with the multiplied evidences 
given by its Edi‘or of his ability to furnish to 
his subscribers a useful paper. The advantages 
of such a paper brought weekly into our families 
—perhaps more especially into such of them as 
have young people whose characters are being 
formed, a their minds developed by a frequent 
reference to an unobjectionable periodical—can 
scarcely be estimated. While the doctrines and 
testimonies of the Christian Religion, exemplified 
in those of our own Society, very properly claim 
a place in its pages, I have been gratified in 
observing that the minor duties and courtesies 
of life are not overlooked. In fact, I apprehend 
it is the aim of its editor to make his paper one 
of practical utility; and that he will admit what- 
ever tends to increase the social comforts of home, 
or diminish its inevitable discomforts, 1s not to 
be regarded as unworthy of consideration. The 
law of kindness, is that of love: and if objects 
partake of the colour of the medium through 
which they are seen, so may kindness of manner 
place cheerfulness on the brow of those within 
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Heat will often melt what frost will not 
In the government of our families, I 
be understood to mean that kindness 
ous with indulgence, but would op- 
. vb wade Fecbeps I cannot better 
‘iJustrate my meaning, than by forwarding the 
appended extract which I cut from a late num- 
ber of the Christian Observer ; and while the 
child may learn from it the beauty of obedience, 
the parent may profitably perceive the efficacy of 


kindness. B. 


“Tom! Here.” said a father to his boy, 
speaking in tones of authority. 

The lad was at play. He looked towards his 
father, but he did not leave his companions. 

“Do you hear me, sir?” spoke the father 
more sternly than at first. 

With an unhappy face and reluctant step 
the boy left his play and approached his pa- 
rent. 

“Why do you creep along at that snail's 

?” said the latter angrily. ‘Come quick- 
y, 1 want you. When pe I look to be 
obeyed instantly. Here, take this note to Mr. 
Smith, and see that you dont go to sleep by the 
way. Now run as fast as you can go.” 

The boy took the note. There was a cloud 
upon his brow. He moved away, but at a slow 


its reach. 
touch. 
would not 


Me You Tom! Is that doing as I ordered? Is 
that going quickly ?” called the father, when he 
saw the boy creeping away. “If you are not 
back in half an hour, I will punish you.” 

But the words had but little effect. The boy’s 
feelings were hurt by the unkindness of the 
parent. He experienced a sense of injustice ; a 

Prem that wrong had been done him. 

nature he was like his father, proud and 
stubborn ; and these qualities of his mind were 
aroused, and he indulged in them, fearless of con- 
sequences. 

“TI never saw such a boy,” said the father, 
speaking to a friend who had observed the occur- 
rence. “ My words scarcely make an impression 
on him.” 

“Kind words often prove most powerful,” 
said the friend. The father looked surprised. 
“Kind words,” continued the friend, “are 
like the gentle rain and the refreshing dew ; but 
harsh words bend and break like the angry tem- 
pest. The first develope and strengthen good 
affections, while the others sweep over the heart 
ii devastation, and mar and deform all the 
touch. Try him with kind words; they will 
prove an hundred fold more powerful.” 

The latter seemed hurt by the reproof; but it 
left him thoughtful. An hour passed away ere 
his boy returned. At times during his absence 
he was angry at the delay, and meditated the 
infliction of punishment. But the words of re- 
monstrance were in his ears, and he resolved to 


a cloudy countenance, and reported the result of 
his errand. Having stayed far beyond his time 
he looked for punishment, and was prepared to 
receive it with angry defiance. To his surprise, 
after delivering the message he had brought, his 
father instead of angry reproof and punishment, 
said kindly, “very well, my son; you can go out 
to play again.” 

The boy went out, but he was not happy. 
He had disobeyed and disobliged his father, and 
the thought of this troubled him. Harsh words 
had not clouded his mind nor aroused a spirit of 
reckless anger. Instead of joining his compa- 
nions, he went and sat down by himself, grieving 
over his act of disobedience. As he thus sat he 
heard his name called. He listened. 

“Thomas, my son,” said his father, kindly. 
The boy sprang to his feet, and was almost in- 
stantly beside his parent. 

“ Did you call, father ?” 

“T did, my son. Will you take this package 
to Mr. Long for me ?” 

There was no hesitation in the boy’s manner. 
He looked pleased at the thought of doing his 
father a service, and reached out his hand for 
the package. On receiving it he bounded away 
with a light step. 

“There is a power in kindness,” said the 
father, as he sat musing, after the lad’s depar- 
ture. And even while he sat musing over the 
incident, the boy came back with a cheerful, hap- 
py face, and said— 

“Can I do anything else for you, father ?” 

Yes, there is the power of kindness. The 
tempest of passion can only subdue, constrain 
and break ; but in love and gentleness there is 
the power of the summer rain, the dew, and the 
sunshine. 





The accuracy of the representations of Animals 
on Greek and Roman coins. By James 
Smith, 

With respect to the beauty of ancient Greek 
and Roman coins there is but one opinion ; and 
it seems to be admitted that the coinage even of 
those kingdoms which, in modern ages, have 
made the greatest advances in civilization and 
refinement, will bear no comparison with them 
as works of art. But it is not only as surpassing 
specimens of artistic skill, and the perception 
of beauty, that these objects are remarkable. 
No one will deny that they are of infinite im- 
portance in the illustration of history, and in the 
preservation of features, a which but for 
them, we should never have had it in our power 
to look. And in addition to this itis conceived 
that they may sometimes be of consequence 
even in connection with natural science. Ihave 
been led to make this last remark by the exami- 
nation of a silver coin, which I have in my pos- 
session, of Caius Julius Cesar. This coin as 


obey them. At last the lad came slowly in with ' appears from the emblems on the reverse, was 
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most likely struck when that extraordinary man ; 
was connected with the office of Pontifex Maxi- 
mus. It is said that, in the language of Phe- | 
nicia and consequently of Carthage, the word | 
Cesar signified an Elephant ; and hence, on the 
obverse of the coin of which I am speaking, there 
appears the figure of that animal. He is repre- | 
sented walking along with upraised trunk ; and, 
on the same line and in front of him, there is 
also the figure of a serpent. On the exergue 
isthe word CAESAR in capital letters. It 
is all but certain that, in the time of Julius | 
Ceesar, it was the elephant of Africa (Hlephas 
Africanus) that was alone known to the Romans. 
Modern naturalists, and especially Cuvier, have 
conclusively shown that this elephant is specifi- 
cally distinct from that of India, the Elephas In- 
dicus of authors. And the distinction is not 
only well marked in the dentition, and in other 
parts of the internal structure, but it is at once 
recognisable in the outward configuration. The 
head of the African elephant is lower than that 
of the Indian and not so pointed; and, in the | 
former, the flaps of the ears are excessively 


| 
| 





developed,—those in the Indian elephant being 
comparatively small, and differing in outline. 
Moreover in the African species there are but 
three toes on the hind foot. The coin to which 
I have adverted, measures only 7 lines in diam- 
eter, twelve of them making aninch. Of these 
the figure of the elephant occupies in height not 
more than3%. And yet when examined through 
a glass, and even by the naked eye, it is seen 
that in this figure, small as it is, the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the African species,—the 
flat head—the immense flap of the ear—and the 
three toes on the hind foot,—bave all met with 
due attention on the part of the artist. They 
are minutely and accurately given, showing that 
he must have faithfully copied from the life. 
And from this circumstance I should be inclined 
to infer, that, when executed during the best 
ages of art, portraits, from Greek and Roman 
mints, of natural objects, as to the accuracy of 
which we may not ourselves be so capable of 
judging as in the case of the elephant, are never- 
theless well entitled to our respectful consider- 
ation, from what we have experienced in other 
instances of the general character of the artists. 
Loologist. 





The following article, extracted from the Au- 
tobiography of John Adams, the elder, will pro- 
bably be interesting to some of our readers. It 
serves to show that the man whose later writings 
have given him such an unenviable notoriety by 
their tendency to diffuse and embolden the spirit 
of infidelity, was not in his earlier days a man 
of principle ; and that the portion of his literary 
labours, for which the politicians of our country 
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have given him no inconsiderable credit, was yo 
dictated by any attachment to the Americay 
cause: that his motives were altogether selfish 
and that he was just as ready to vindicate the 
opposite side of the question, if his interests had 
led in that direction. The donation of five hun. 
dred pounds by the Legislature of Pennsylyania 
as a reward for his “ Common Sense,”’ may be 


| regarded as an evidence of the excited state of 


the public mind, rather than evidence of the in. 
trinsic merit of the work. That he possessed 
talents of a respectable order, can hardly be 
questioned; and probably it wiil be as little 
doubted that it would have been as well for 
America if he had been born an idiot.* 


PAINE’S FIRST APPEARANCE IN AMERICA. 


In the course of this winter, 1774, appeared a 
phenomenon in Philadelphia—a disastrous me- 
teor—I mean Thomas Paine. He came from Eng. 
land and got into such company as would converse 
with him, and ran about picking up what infor- 
mation he could concerning our affairs, and find- 
ing the great question was concerning indepen- 
dence, he gleaned from those he saw the com- 
mon-place arguments, such as the necessity of 
independence at some time or other; the justice 
of it; the provocation to it; our ability to main- 
tain it, &c., &e. Dr. Rush put him upon writ- 
ing on the subject, furnished him with the argu- 
ments which had been urged in Congress ahun- 
dred times, and gave him his title of “Common 
Sense.” In the latter part of winter, or early 
spring, he came out with his pamphlet. The 
arguments in favour of independence I liked very 
well; but one third part of the book was filled 
with arguments, from the Old Testament, to 
prove the unlawfulness of monarchy, and ano- 
er third in planning a form of government for 
the separate states in one Assembly, and for the 
United States in a Congress. His arguments 
from the Old Testament were ridiculous, but 
whether they proceeded from honest ignorance 
or foolish superstition on one hand, or from wilful 
sophistry and knavish hypocrisy on the other, I 
know not. , The other third part, relative to 4 
form of government, I considered as flowing from 
simple ignorance, and a mere desire to please the 
democratic party in Philadelphia. I regretted, 
however, to see so foolish a plan recommended 
to the people of the United States, who were all 
waiting ouly for the countenance of Congress to 
institute their state governments. I dreaded the 
effect so popular a paragraph might have among 
the people, and determined to do all in my pow- 


* For a notice of the closing scenes of Paine’s lile the 
reader is refered to the Philadelphia Friend, V ol. 11, page 
48. The information contained in that notice, obtain 
from an eye witness, conclusively proves that his end was 
terrific. 
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er to counteract the effect of it. My continual 
occupations in Congress allowed me no time to 
write anything of any length; but T found mo- 
ments to write a small pamphlet, which Mr. Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, to whom showed it, liked 80 
well, that he insisted on my permitting him to 
publish it. He accordingly got Mr. Dunlap to 
print it, under the title of “* Thoughts on govern- 
ment, in a letter from a gentleman to his friend.” 
Common Sense was published without a name, 
and J thought it best to suppress my name too. 
But as Common Sense, when it first appeared, 
was generally by the public ascribed to me or Mr. 
Samuel Adams, I soon regretted that my name 
did not appear. 

Afterwards I had a new edition printed, with 
my name and the name of Mr. Wythe, of Me, 
nia, to whom the letter was at first intended to 
addressed. The gentlemen of New York availed 
themselves of the ideas in this morsel in the for- 


mation of the constitution of that state. And 


Mr. Lee sent it to the convention of Virginia, 
when they met to form their government, and it 
went to North Carolina, New Jersey, and other 
states. Those who united with Paine had influ- 
ence enough, however, to get their plan adopted 
in substance in Georgia and Vermont, as well 
as Pennsylvania. These three states have since 
found them such systems of anarchy, if that ex- 
pression is not a contradiction in terms, that they 
have altered them and made them more con- 
formable to my plan. 

Paine soon after the appearance of my pam- 
phlet, hurried away to my lodgingsand spent an 
evening with me. His business was to repre- 
hend me for publishing my pamphlet; said he 
was afraid it would do burt, and that it was re- 
pugnant to the plan he had propos.d in his Com- 
mon Sense. 

I told him it was true it was repugnant, and for 
that reason I had written it and consented to the 
publication of it ; for I was as much afraid of 
his work as he was of mine. His plan was so 
demoeratical, without any restraints, or even an 
attempt at any equilibrium or counterpoise, that 
it must produce confusion and every evil work. 
] told him further, that his reasoning from the 
Old Testament was ridiculous, and I could hard- 
ly think him sincere. At this he laughed, and 
said he had taken his ideas in that part from 
Milton ; and then expressed a contempt for the 
Old Testament, and indeed of the Bible at large, 
which surprised me. He saw that ! did not relish 
this, and soon checked himself with these words, 
“ However, I have some thoughts of publishing 
my thoughts on religion, but I believe it will be 
best to postpone it to the latter part of my life.” 
This conversation passed in good humour, with- 
out any harshness on either side ; but I perceived 
in him a conceit of himself and a daring impu- 
dence, which have been developed more and 
more to this day. The third part of Common 
Sense, which relates wholly to the question of 
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independence, was clearly written, and contained 
a tolerable summary of the arguments which I 
had been repeating again and again in Congress 
for nine months. But I am bold to say that 
there is not a fact nor a reason stated in it, 
which had not been frequently urged in Congress. 

The temper and wishes of the people supplied 
every thing at that time, and the phrases 
suitable for an emigrant from Newgate, or one 
who had chiefly associated with such company, 
had as much weight with the people as his argu- 
ment. It has been a general opinion that this 
pamphlet was of great importance inthe Revolu- 
tion. I doubted it at the time, and have doubt- 
ed it to this day. It probably converted some 
to the doctrine of independence, and gave others 
an excuse for declaring in favor of it. But these 
would al] have followed Congress with zeal ; and 
on the other hand, it excited many writers against 
it, particularly “ Plain Truth,’ who contributed 
very largely to fortify and inflame the party 
against independence,and finally lost us the Allens, 
Paines, and many other persons of weight in the 
community. Notwithstanding these doubts, I 
felt myself obliged to Paine for the pains he had 


taken, and for his good intentions to serve us, 


which I then had uo doubt of. I saw he had a 
capacity and a ready pen, and understanding he 
was poor and destitute, I thought we might put 
him into some employment where he might be 
useful, and earn a living. Congress appointed 
a Committee of Foreign Affairs, not long after, 
and they wanted a clerk. I nominated Thomas 
Paine, supposing him a ready writer, and an in- 
dustrious man. 

Dr. Witherspoon, the President of the New 
Jersey College, and then a delegate from that 
state, rose and objected to it with an earnestness 
that surprised me. The doctor said he would 
give his reasons; he knew the man and bis com- 
munications; when he first came over he had 
written pieces against the American cause ; that 
he had afterwards been employed by his friend, 
Robert Aitken, and finding the tide of popular- 
ity run rapidly, he bad turned about; that he 
was very intemperate, and could not write until 
he had quickened his thoughts with large 
draughts of rum and water; that he was in 
short a bad character, and not fit to be placed 
in such a situation. General Roberdeau spoke 
in his favor; no one confirmed Witherspoon’s 
account, though the truth of it has since been 
sufficiently established. Congress appointed 
him ; but he was soon obnoxious by his manners, 
and dismissed. There is one circumstance in 
his conversation with me about the pamphlet, 
which I could not account for. He was extreme- 
ly anxious to convince me that “Common Sense” 
was his first born; declaring again and again 
that he had never written a line nor a word that 
had been printed, before “Common Sense.” [I 
cared nothing for this, and said nothing; but 
Dr. Witherspoon’s account of his writing against 
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us, brought doubts into my mind of bis veracity, 


which the subsequent histories of his writings 


and publications in England, when he was in 
the Custom House, did not remove. At this day 


it would be ridiculous to ask any questions 
about Paine’s veggcity, integrity, or any other 


virtue. 





ENCOUNTER WITH AN ICEBERG. 


For ten days we had fine weather and light 
winds, but a setttherly gale sprang up, and drove 
us to the northward, and | then found out w 
it was to be at sea. After the gale had lasted 
week, the wind came round from the northward 
and bitter cold it was. We then stood on ra- 
ther further to the north than the usual track, I 
believe. 

It was night, and blowing fresh. The sky 
was overcast, and there was no moon, so that 
darkness was on the face of the deep—not total 
darkness, it must be understood, for that is sel- 
dom known at sea. I was in the middle watch 
from midnight tg four o’clock, and had been on 
deck about half"an hour, when the look-out for- 
ward sung out “ship ahead—starboard—hard a 
starboard.” 

These words made the second mate, who had 
the watch, jump into the weather rigging. “A 
ship,” he exclaimed. ‘An iceberg it is ra- 
ther and—. All hands wear ship,’”’ he shouted 
in a tone which showed there Was not a moment 
to lose, 

The watch sprang to the braces and bowlines 
while the rest of the crew tumbled up from be- 
low, and the captain and other officers rushed 
out of their cabins; the helm was kept up, and 
the yards swung round, and the ship’s head turn- 
ed the direction whence we had come. The cap- 
tain glanced his eye round, and then ordered the 
courses to be brailed up, and the main topsail to 
be backed, so as to lay the ship to. I soon dis- 
covered the cause of these manceuvres ; for before 
the ship had quite wore round, I perceived close 
to us a towering mass with a refulgent apenas 
which the look-out man had taken for the white 
sails of a ship, but which proved in reality to be 
a vast iceberg, and attached to it, and extending 
a considerable distance to leeward, was a field or 
very extensive floe of ice, against which the ship 
would have run, had it not been discovered in 
time, and would in all probability instantly have 
gone down with every one on board. 

In consequence of the extreme darkness, it was 
dangerous to sail either way ; for it was impossi- 
ble to say what other floes or smaller cakes of ice 
might be in the neighborhood, and we might 

robably be on them before they could be seen. 

Ve therefore remained hove to. As it was I 
could not see the floe till it was pointed out to me 
by one of the crew. 

When daylight broke the next morning, the 
dangerous position in which the ship was placed 
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was seen. On every side of us appeare 

floes of ice, with several icebergs Tees - 
mountains plain, among them ; while the 
only opening through which we could escape wag 
a harrow passage to the northeast, through which 
we must have come. What made our position 
the more perilous was that the vast masses of jcc 
were approaching nearer and nearer to each other 
so that we had not a moment to lose, if we would 
effect our escape. 

As the light increased, we saw, at the distance 
of three miles to the westward, another ship ina 
far worse predicament than we were, inasmuch 
that she was completely surrounded by ice 
though she still floated in a sort of basin. The 
wind held to the northward, so that we cvuld 
stand clear out of the passage, should it re. 
main open longenough. She by this time had 
discovered her own perilous condition, as we per- 
ceived that she had hoisted a signal of distress, 
and we heard the guns she was firing to call our 
attention to her; but regard to our own safety 
compelled us to disregard them till we had our- 
selves got clear of the ice. 

It was very dreadful to watch the stranger, 
and to feel that we could render her no assistance. 
All hands were at the braces, ready to trim the 
sails should the wind head us; for, in that case, 
we should have to beat out of the channel, which 
was every instant growing narrower and narrow- 
er. The captain stood at the weather gangway, 
conning the ship. When he saw the ice closing 
in on us, he ordered every stitch of canvass the 
ship could carry to be set on her, in hopes of 
carrying her out before this should occur. It 
was a chance, whether or not we should be nip- 
ped. However, I was not somuch occupied with 
our own danger as not to keep an eye on the 
stranger, and to feel deep interest in her fate. 

I was in the mizen top, and as I possessed a 
spy-glass, I could see clearly all that occurred. 
The water on which she floated was nearly smooth 
though covered with foam, caused by the masses 
of ice as they approached each other. I looked; 
she had but a few fathoms of water on either side 
of her. As yet she floated unharmed. The peril 
was great; but the direction of the ice might 
change, and she might yet be free. Still on it 
came with terrific force; and I fancied that 
I could heap the edges grinding and crushing to- 

ether. 
‘ The ice closed on the ill-fated ship. She was 
probably as totally unprepared to resist its pres- 
sure as we were. At first I thought that it lift- 
ed her bodily up, but it was not so, I suspect. 
She was too deep in the water for that. Her sides 
were crushed in—her stout timbers were rent 
into a thousand fragments—her tall masts totter- 
ed and fell, though still attached to the hull. 
For an instant I concluded that the ice must 
have separated, or perhaps the edges broke with 
the force of the concussion ; for, as I gazed, the 
wrecked mass of hull, and spars, and canvass 
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wn suddenly downward with irresisti- 
ee a few fragments which had been 
hurled by the force of the concussion toa distance 
were all that remained of the hapless vessel. 
Not a soul of her crew could have had time to 

to the ice. 

“Tae anxiously ; not a speck could be seen 
stirring near the spot. Such, thought I may be 
the fate of the four hundred and forty human 
beings on board this ship, ere many minutes are 


over. 
I believe that I was the only person on board 
who witnessed the catastrophe. Most of the emi- 
nts were below, and the few who were on 
deck were with the crew watching our own pro- 


esti narrower grew the Some of the 
parts we had passed through were already closed. 
The wind fortunately, held fair, and though it 
contributed to drive the ice faster in on us, it 
yet favored our escape. The ship flew through 
the water at a great rate, heeling over to her 
ports, but though it seemed at times as if the 
masts would go over the sides, still the captain 
held on. A minute’s delay might prove our de- 
struction. 

Every one held his breath, as the width of 
the passage decreased, though we had but a short 
distance more to make good before we should 
be free. 

I must confess that all the time I did not my- 
self feel any sense of fear. I thought it a danger 
more to be apprehended for others than for my- 
self. At length a shout from the deck reached 
my ears, and leoking round, I saw that we were 
on the outside of the floe. We were just in time, 
for, the instant after, the ice met, and the pas- 
sage through which we had come, was complete- 
ly closed up. The order was now given to 
square away the yards, and with a flowing 
sheet we ran down the edgeof the ice for up- 
wards of three miles, before we were clear of it. 

Only then did people begin to inquire what 
had become of the ship we had lately seen. I 
gave my account, but few expressed any great 
commiseration for the fate of those who were 
lost. Our captain had had enough ice, so he 
steered a course to get as fast as possible into 
more southern latitudes ——Harper’s Monthly. 





MEEKNESS IN RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 


Such is the impatience of our minds, that we 
find it easier to ery down an opinion that clashes 
with our own, than to examine it with coolness ; 
and to inveigh against its author, than to desire 
his instruction. While this is the case, debate 
is not likely to sift out truth: but when the 
time shall come that such as profess the name of 
Christ, shall infuse into their controversies all 
the gentleness, forbearance and love, which His 
religion enjoins, it is probable that Christianity 
will be advanced by the superior conviction 
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which will attend the discussion of its votaries. 
May the mind that is convinced of these truths, 
suffer them to operate as a rule of its conduct ; 
and thus be one to carry on the work which it de- 
sires to see accomplished.—J. G. Bevan. 





EXTRACT. 


True knowledge is one of the strongest fences 
against pride. The ingenuous will confess the 
weakness of their reason, and the presumptuous 
betray it by being so. Wise men acknowledge 
their ignorance of many things, and their imper- 
fect knowledge of all the rest ; while the ignorant 
are peremptory and positive in matters quite 
above their sphere—and like some creatures, are 


the bolder for being blind. 


A Wirr’s Property,—A slave was put in 
jail in the Second Municipality, a few days since, 
for safe keeping. The gentleman, we believe, 
claimed to be the owner of the slave. The slave’s 
wife appeared before Recorder Caldwell, and 
proved to him, as he stated, that the slave be- 
longed to her, not only as her husband, but as 
her property, she having bought him with her 
own money. The Recorder delivered the slave 
to her, and now the gentleman who put him in 
prison, claims him of the Recorder. A very 
pretty question.— New Orleans Picayune. 

What an indication of the state of society it is, 
that a wo nan’s claim to her husband depends on 
the fact of her having bought him! 





THE DECLINE OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 


The United States Service Gazette of a late 
date says :—‘‘ Our private accounts from the coast 
of Africa state that the slave trade is on its last 
legs, and nearly all the slave dealers on the South 
Coast are bankrupt. Such was the vigilance of 
the cruisers that there were 8000 slaves in the 
barracoons at Ambriz which they would not run 
the risk of shipping. The Phoenix, screw sloop, 
Commander Lysaught, was stationed off that 
place. The prize captured by the Cyclops, steam 
frigate, Captain, the Hon. G. F. Hastings, on 
the 19%h November, had been waiting four months 
for the chance of slipping away with her cargo. 
She had actually passed under the flag ship’s 
stern, at Loando, without suspicion, but was for- 
tunately pounced upon by the Cyclops. She was 
of 100 tons burthen, but had no less than 620 
slaves. She shipped her cargo one ere 
twenty-five miles north of Loando, at 3 o'clock, 
and at 8, P. M. she was under the guns of the 
steamer. She had no slave-deck, and was so 
crowded that the Cyclops, for humanity’s sake, 
took out 300 of the poor wretches and conveyed 
them to St. Helena. The health of the squadron 
was fully as good as that on the Mediterranean 
or Pacific stations.”’ 
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WORK TO-DAY. 


BY SAMUEL M NUTT. 


Let us now be up and doing, 
Let us work while it is day ; 
Soon the shades of night shall gather 
Oer our dim receding way. 
Ere the silver cord is broken, 
And our feeble life is o’er, 
Let us work to-day in earnest, 
For to-day shall come no more, 


Our few years are swiftly passing, 
And our hearts are growing old; 
Voices of the Ages tell us, 
Life has labours manifold. 
Here to each of us is given 
Work on earth's wide harvest plain; 
Work that we to-day must finish 
For to-day comes not again. 


Gird thee for the task, my brother, 
Firmly meet the toil and strife ; 

It is death to sleep or waver 
On the battle-field of life. 

Raise thy faint and erring brother, 
Guide him in the path of mght; 

Let thy kindness cheer the weary ; 
Guard the friendless in thy might. 


Life is not the time for slumber, 
Hate and danger mar the road, 
Men yet dwell in sin and darkness, 
In the vineyard of thy God. 
Lift thy voice to wandering mortals, 
Speak the truth, that all may hear; 
Nobly combat wrong and error, 
Firm in purpose, without fear. 


God is o'er thee! Truth is mighty— 
Faith and Love are wondrous strong, 
Songs of triumph wait on labour, 
All high deeds to her belong. 
Nature works! True life is action; 
Brother, wield this god-like power ; 
Live and act to-day in earnest, 
Act and live thy little hour. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


In the United States Senate, the resolution of H. 
Clay for a call on the President for information re- 
specting the measures a:lopted to secure the execu- 
tion of the fugitive law, and an opinion whether 
further legislation was necessary, which was laid 
over at the time it was offered, was taken upon the 
18th ult. and adopted without much opposition. 


A proclamation from the President appeared on 
the 17th, expressive of his determination to support 
the laws of the country, and calling upon the pro- 
per authorities to promote their execution. 


On the 21st the President sent to the Senate a 
communication of considerable length in reply to 
Senator Clay’s resolution. In this he speaks of the 
rescue of the alleged fugitive as a high-handed con- 
tempt of the authority of the United States. perpe- 
trated by a band of lawless confederates, at noon- 
day, in the temple of justice; but gives it as his 
opinion that it was, the result of sudden violence, 
which, not being apprehended, the proper authori- 
ties were not prepared to resist ; and that if it had 
been anticipated, thousands of the citizens of Bos- 
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ton would have voluntarily presented the 
to prevent it. He afterwards recites the meas. 
adopted or recommended by Congress {o; 8eCt = 
such prisoners as are committed under aut} , 
the laws of the Union, and the laws ejjac 
Massachusetts to prevent the jails of the sta 
being used for the confinement of fugitive slays. 
and he expresses his regret that the legislation ,; 
the state was evidently designed to prevent the ex. 
ecution of the constitutional provision tor the delivery 
of fugitives from labor. He expresses his bei: 
that it is the duty of Congress to carry this cong. 
tutional provision into effect ; and plainly manifocs 
his determination to employ, for the purpose, th. 
means entrusted to him. A great part of the ses. 
sion, on the day this message was received. appears 
to have been consumed in a discussion of Shih 
ject, whch evidently could lead to no useful resy)y. 


On the 22d a motion was made to refer this mes. 
sage ; which motion, after most of the 22ud an 
z4th had been spent in desultory discussious, was 
adopted. 


The steamships Ohio and Cherokee from Chagres. 
arrived at New York on the 22nd ult. bringing to. 
gether, according to accounts, $704,000 in gold dust, 
and 265 passengers. The recent accounts from 
California intorm us of the discovery of an aurifer- 
ous region where gold is more abundant than in any 
parts previously examined. Great excitement of 
course prevails, and various rumors are afloat; but 
time must be allowed for discrimination between 
the true and the fabulous. 


The legislature of California convened on the 6th 
of 12th month. Among the subjects embraced in 
the Governor’s message, the troubles with the Indi- 
ans are detailed, and attributed to the neglect of the 
general Government to make treaties with them for 
their lands. This is probably the true explanation 
of the origin of Indian hostilities ia general. The 
message recommends the passage of a law to ex- 
clu.le negroes from the State. A change in the con- 
stitution 1s recommended, so as to dispense with the 
publication of the laws in Spanish. This seems in- 
tended to render the State practically Anglo-Amer- 
ican. 

The British parliament was opened on the 4th 
ult., attended as usual, by a speech from the Queen. 
On the motion for an address in return to the royal 
speech, occasion was taken to complain of the dis- 
tress of the agricultural interest, which was attribu- 
ted to the free trade legislation. Danger tothe peace 
of the country was also proclaimed from the late 
attempts of the = to establish an ecclesiastic 
jurisdiction in England. But Lord John Russel! 
defended the free trade as a measure promotive of 
national happiness, and political tranquillity. He 
also stated that he eee not introduce measures 
which would in any way touch on the religious lie 
berties of the Queen’s subjects, From this opening 
of the session it may be anticipated that the subject 
of papal aggressions, and the means to counteract 
them, and the question of free trade, will occupy no 
inconsiderable share of the attention of parliament. 

In Ireland, notwithstanding the stream of eml- 
gration which is constantly carrying off so mane of 
her people, the poor-houses are said to be crowded, 
and assistance from the more prosperous districts Is 
called, in aid of the.more destitute ; at the same time 
much land is lying waste for want of a prope’ ad- 
justment of the relative rights of landlords and te- 
nants, 
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